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From the Quarterly Review. 
Sense of Pain. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

Another of the examples adduced by Bell is that 
of the heart. The famous Dr. Harvey examined 
at the request of Charles I, a nobleman of the 
Montgomery family who, in consequence of an 
abscess, had a fistulous opening into the chest, 
through which the heart could be seen and hand- 
led. The great physiologist was astonished to 
find it insensible. “I then brought him,” he says, 
“to the king that he might behold and touch so 
extraordinary a thing, and that he might perceive, 
as I did, that unless when we touched the outer 
skin, or when he saw our fingers in the cavity, this 
young nobleman knew not that we touched the 
heart.” Yet it is to the heart that we refer our 
joys, our sorrows, and our affections; we speak of a 
good-hearted and abad-hearted, a hard-hearted and 
a kind-hearted, a true-hearted and a heartless man. 
Shielded from physical violence by an out-work of 
bones, it is not invested with sensations which could 
have contributed nothing to its preservation, but 
while it can be grasped with the fingers, and give 
no intimation of the fact to its possessor, it unmis- 
takeably responds to the varied emotions of the 
mind, and by the general consent of mankind is 
pronounced the seat of our pleasures, griefs, sym- 
pathies, hatreds, and love. Persons have frequently 
dropped down dead from the vehemence with which 
it contracts or expands upon the sudden announce- 
ment of good or bad news—its muscular walls be- 
ing strained too far in the upward or downward 
direction to enable them to return—and one of the 
purposes which this property of the heart is proba- 
bly designed to subserve is to put a check upon the 
passions through the alarming, physicial sensations 
they excite. 

The brain, again, is enclosed in a bony case. 
All our bodily sensations are dependent upon the 
nerves, but even the nerves do not give rise to feel- 
ing unless they are in connexion with the brain. The 
nervous chord which, in familiar language, is called 
the spinal marrow, is the channel by which this 


communication is kept up as to the major part of|the eye or see with the ear. 


them, and when a section of what may be termed 
the great trunk-road for the conveyance of our 
Sensations is diseased, and by the breach in its con- 
tinuity the nerves below the disordered part can no 
longer send their accustomed intelligence to the 
brain, the portion of the body which thus becomes 
isolated may be burned or hacked, and no more 
































pain will result than if it belonged to a dead carcass 
instead of to a living man. ‘Ihe brain, therefore, 
in subordination to the mind, is the physical centre 
of all sensation. Yet, strange to say, it is itself in- 
sensible to the wounds which are torture to the 
skin, and which wounds the brain alone enables us 
to feel. “It is as insensible,” says Sir Charles 
Bell, “as the leather of our shoe, and a piece may 
be cut off without interrupting the patient in the 
sentence that he is uttering.” Because the bone 
which envelopes it is its protection against injuries 
from without, it has no perception of them when 
directed against its own fabric, though it is at the 
same time the sole source of the pain which those 
injuries inflict upon the other portions of the system. 
But the skull is no defence against the effects of 
intemperance, or a vitiated atmosphere, or too great 
mental toil. To these consequently the same brain, 
which has been created insensible to the cut of the 
knife, is rendered fully alive, and giddiness, head- 
aches, and apoplectic oppression give ample notice 
to us to stop the evil, unless we are prepared to pay 
the penalty. 

Since neither pain can be felt, nor any other 
sense can be exercised except through the medium 
of the nerves, it is to these that we must trace the 
diversified impressions of which the body is sus- 
ceptible. It is here that Sir Charles Bell made the 
beautiful discovery which entitles him to be ranked 
among the greatest physiologists the world has pro- 
duced. Pairs of nerves are given off from the 
spinal cord at short intervals along its entire length. 
Ramifying throughout the body, they are the me- 
dium of communication between the various tex- 
tures and the spine, and, by means of the spine, 
with the brain. Each nerve has two roots which 
issue separately from the side of the spinal cord, 
but almost immediately coalesce and run together 
like a single cylinder. Sir Charles Bell detected 
the leading fact, which has thrown such a flood of 
light upon the nervous system, that one of these 
roots consisted exclusively of sensitive fibres, and 
its fellow entirely of fibres of motion. Irritate the 
root which emerges nearest to the back of the cord, 
and the suffering is intense. Irritate the root which 
comes out towards the front of the cord, and no 
pain whatever is felt, but irrepressible muscular 
movements are provoked. Again, divide the first, 
which is called the posterior root, and the sensibi- 
lity of the parts which it supplies is destroyed, 
while the power of motion remains complete. Divide 
the second or anterior root, and there is an end to 
motion in the parts to which its fibres lead, while 
the sensation continues as dtute as ever. The two 
sorts of fibres which run together for a large por- 
tion of their length in a single cord, and which are 
apparently identical in structure, have yet offices 
as distinct as seeing and hearing, and which can 
be no more interchanged than we can hear with 
The same nerve, for 
anything we can discover to the contrary, might 
have had the double endowment of giving rise to 
both feeling and motion, just as the nerve of taste 
appears to be also a nerve of common sensation, 
but this would have confounded the entire scheme 
for the regulation of pain. The muscles which are 
constructed for producing movement must be per- 


vaded by motor nerves. If these had been as in- 
strumental in exciting feeling as in causing the cou- 
tractions by which we sit down, stand up, run, 
walk, raise weights, and strike blows, the interior 
textures would have been as sensitive as the skin, 
and sitting down, standing up, running, and walk- 
ing would have been operations as painful as a dis- 
ease. In the marvellous plan of Providence simi- 
lar fibres have been invested with separate func- 
tions; and the hidden muscles being plentifully 
supplied with nerves of motion, and sparingly fur- 
nished with the nerves of sensation which confer 
such exquisite properties upon our outer integu- 
wents, each organ fulfils its own end without detri- 
ment to the system. 

Notwithstanding the subdued sensibility of the 
muscles, they nevertheless are possessed of a pro- 
perty which has been termed by Sir Charles Bell 
the muscular sense,—a sense which is absolutely 
essential to the sustained performance of many of 
the commonest actions of life. If, he says, we shut 
our eyes, we can still tell the position of our limbs 
—whether the arm, for instance, is held out, or 
whether it hangs loose by our side. By what means 
is the mind cognizant of this circumstance, since we 
neither touch nor see anything? Mainly by a con- 
sciousness proceeding from the muscles themselves, 
which informs us of their state, and tells us where 
they are, and what they are about when there is 
no second channel through which the knowledge 
can be fully attained. The cases in which the fa- 
culty is destroyed best show its use. Sir Charles 
Bell attended a woman who had lost the muscular 
power of one arm, but retained it in the other. 
Though the muscular power, however, remained, 
the muscular sensibility was extinct, and the result 
was that when she used the serviceable arm to hold 
her infant to her bosom, it only did its duty while 
her eyes were kept fixed upon it. The moment 
any object withdrew her attention her arm gradu- 
ally relaxed, and the child was in danger of fall- 
ing. Inthe same way we have seen a paralytic 
who could raise his glass to his lips as long as he 
continued to gaze upon it, but if he looked off it for 
a second, it slipped through his hands. In these 
instances there is no longer a muscular sense to 
acquaint us with what the muscles are doing, and 
to regulate their exercise. The necessary know- 
ledge can then be obtained through the vision 
alone, and directly this source of information fails 
us also, the muscles speedily cease to exert them- 
selves, just as if there were no glass or infant to 
sustain. The blind man in such a case would have 
no use from his arms at all, and in those who can 
sec, how imperfectly does the visual supply the 
place of the muscular sense! how beautiful is the 
adaptation which, in withholding from particular 
textures the sensitiveness which occasions needless 
pain, yet confers upon them a nicety of perception 
which reveals to the mind every change in their 
position, and their precise adjustment when they 
are at rest! 

The principle is apparent in all the special 
nerves of sense. They have a sensibility of the 
kind which the particular organ requires, but they 
are dead to every feeling besides. Unless the same 
nervous trunk contains fibres differing in function, 
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the nerve of taste, as we have already intimated,|have been the annoyance, how useless, and perhaps|have been for several years acceptably engaged as 


is equally a nerve of common sensibility. But this|how fatal, if the property had been spread over the 
is no exception to the rule which ordains that the| whole of the outer integuments, and we had been 
sensibility shall be limited to what its purpose de-|as sensible of stenches at every pore as of cuts and 
mands. That we may not introduce substances|of burns! The optic nerve, which is unconscious 









into our mouths so hot or so cold as to destroy the 
parts with which they come in contact, it was ne- 
cessary that the tongue should be a judge of tem- 
perature; and that we might the better manage 
our food in mastication, it was needful that it 
should have a perception of the surfaces of objects. 
These properties must be exercised in conjunction 
with the taste; and whether both are effected 
through a single nerve, or whether the nerves of 
touch and taste are distinct fibres blended into one 
cord, makes no difference in the contrivance. Both 
sensations exist at the same point, because both are 
required there for the pleasure and welfare of man. 

The olfactory nerve is neither capable of pro- 
ducing motion or experiencing ordinary pain. 
Though there are nerves of common sensibility in 
its neighbourhood, which are roused by irritating 
applications, such as snuff, and by the various 
causes which affect the skin, the nerve of smell 
perceives odours, and odours alone. The nerve of 
hearing, in like manner, can only hear, and the 
nerve of vision, with the exception of being con- 
cerned in certain muscular movements, can only 
see. A substance may be designed to address itself 
to more senses than one, as the food which is plea- 
sant to the palate may be no less grateful to the 
nose, but it cannot on that account be smelt by the 
first, or tasted by the second. Each sense is kept to 
its own sphere; and though the same object should 
put them all into action at the same moment, they 
would all of them return a different response, and 
all be true to themselves. Nay, they will answer 
to a stimulus which has no resemblance to that for 
which they were primarily contrived ; but however 
much the stimulus may vary, the sense will not de- 
part from its regular function. Thus, if a small 
current of air is directed to the tongue, it occasions 
a taste like saltpetre ; if the nerve of hearing is ir- 
ritated, it gives the sensation of sound ; if the re- 
tina, which is the expanded nerve of vision, is 
pricked, as in the operation of couching for the 
cataract, it gives the sensation of a spark. “ An 
officer,” says Sir Charles Bell, “who was shot 
through the bones of the face, felt as if there had 
been a flash of lightning, accompanied by a sound 
like the shutting of the door of St. Paul’s.” A 
blow from a fist will produce similar effects in a 
minor degree. An accumulation of blood in the 


capillary vessels of the several nerves will set the} 


whole of the senses to work. ‘This one cause,’ 
says Dr. Kirkes in his excellent “ Handbook of 
Physiology,” “ begets in the retina, while the eyes 
are closed, the sensation of light; in the auditory 
nerve, the sensation of humming and ringing; in 
the olfactory nerves, the sense of odours; and in 
the nerves of feeling, the sensation of pain.” 

No wonder that sounds are often heard when there 
is no noise, and luminous appearances seen when 
there is no light, since the excitement of the nerves 
by the prick of a needle or the congestion of dis- 
ease is ample for the purpose. The simple pressure 
of the finger upon the eyeball will evoke all the 
colours of the rainbow. In the midst of this in- 
sensibility of the nerves of special sense to every 
sensation except that which is fitted to the function 
for which each are intended, they have yet a pro- 
tective pain of their own, which is no less efficient 
for its end than that of the skin. The nose is im- 
patient of bad smells, and impels us to shun their 
noxious influence. A single organ of limited ex- 
tent serves in this way to guard the entire body 
from one class of evils. How intolerable would 


of other kinds of injuries, is utterly intolerant of a 
too dazzling light. Placed at some distance beyond 
the surface, the bones of the skull and the sensitive 
coat of the eye are its security against wounds; but 
unless the orb of day was to be the plague instead 
of the blessing of man, the skin which is our pro- 
tection against so many dangers could not have 










guardian against an excess of light. 


been made incapable of being turned to the full 
blaze of a meridian sun, while with all its obtuse- 
ness to laceration, the optic nerve is alive to evils 
from which there is no other defence, and is its own 


superintendents of the farm and family, feelin 
themselves released, have left the Institution; an 
no suitable successors having yet offered to take 
their places, the school has been temporarily sus. 
pended. The subject is thus alluded to, that if 
any qualified Friends feel drawn to engage in this 
benevolent work, they may give early information 
to the Committee. It will be cause of much re- 
gret, if an Institution which seems to be conferrin 
such advantages on the Indians, should have to 
be discontinued for want of proper persons to con- 
duct it. 

The examination of the account of our Trea- 
surer shows a cash balance in his hands of $220.19, 
|and securities amounting to $15,700. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 





(To be continued.) 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

A report of the Committee on the Civilization of 
the Indians, under the care of this Meeting, was 
received and read. Their efforts for the benefit of 
that people were approved by the meeting; and it 
is our desire that the Committee may be encouraged 
to continue their care over them. We would also 


mittee, Tuomas Evans, Clerk, 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 15th, 1858 
jatar ai 
From the Farm and the Fireside. 
The Principal Varieties of Sheep. 
(Continued from page 263.) 
The Cheviot hills are a part of that extensive 
and elevated range which extends from Galloway 
lin Scotland, through Northumberland, into Cum- 





encourage Friends who may feel drawn to devote|berland and Westmoreland, occupying a space of 
a portion of their time in advancing this benevo-|one hundred and fifty or two hundred square wiles. 
lent work at Tunessassab, to communicate their|The majority of them are pointed, like cones; their 
prospects to the Committee, either for teachers in| sides smooth and steep, and their bases nearly in 








the school, or conductors of the farm, and the 
general operations of the concern. The report is 
as follows, viz :-— 
To the Yearly Meeting.—The Committee for the 
Civilization of the Indian Natives, report :— 
That the Boarding School at Tunessassah has 


been attended by an average number of about| 


seventeen scholars, whose general deportment has 
been satisfactory; and their improvement in their 
studies as great as we could reasonably expect. 


Meetings for Divine worship continue to be held as | 


usual, and portions of the Holy Scriptures are 
daily read to the children. We are encouraged to 
believe that the opportunities of instruction offered 
to the pupils at this Seminary, will prove like seed 
sown, the fruits of which will appear through life, 
and be productive of benefit to them and to their 
people. It is encouraging to find, that such has 
been the case with regard to some who partook of 
the care of Friends many years ago, and who now 
evince the benefits of it, which they gratefully ap- 
preciate. One of these, a man in the meridian of 
life, engaged in farming and teaching school, in a 
recent letter to a Friend, says :— 

“T am happy to say that I have adopted your 
rules in school, as nearly as I can remember them, 
and I believe I shall sueeeed. Your great self- 
denial in leaving that goodly city to come into this 
lonely forest, is astonishing to me. Doubtless you 
take great consolation that you gave your best days 
to teaching the poor Native Indians to read, where- 
by they understand the wishes of their Maker. I 
am a witness to your fgithful instructions, not only 
in book learning, but also in the religious educa- 
tion we received from your hands. 
are still fresh in my mind, which were given me 
many years ago, in relation to our duty to God, 
and they will continue to admonish me to the end 
of time. I am thankful, and rejoice that I was 
put in the way to receive them.” 

In point of industry and attention to business, 
there seems no very marked change to notice; but 
the Indians continue to clear up land every year, 
and, with few exccptions, raise crops sufficient to 
support them and their stock. 

Uur friends Samuel and Rachel Whitson, who 


Impressions | 


contact with each other. Excepting at the very 
top they are fertile, but are bleak and exposed to 
the weather; and the snowy mantles which cover 
them in winter remain long in spring after the val- 
leys have become verdant. On the upper part of 
the hill in Northumberland, which is properly 
termed the Cheviot, is the central locality of the 
sheep called by that name. They have been there 
from time immemorial. This breed, however, has 
greatly extended itself throughout the mountains 
of Scotland, and also into Wales, and the west 
part of England, and in many places has sup- 
‘planted the black-faced breed. They are without 
‘horns, and with face and legs white. 

Vast numbers of these sheep, says Spooner, have 
sometimes been overwhelmed by snow-storms, 
which in those lofty, exposed situations, descend 
with merciless severity. Many years ago, as tra- 
‘dition reports, in one winter alone, nine-tenths of 
the Cheviot sheep were entirely destroyed by the 
storms. ‘The sheep secm possessed of an instine- 
tive foresight of the approach of these storms, and 
will hurry to a place of protection, when the shep- 
herd sees not a cloud. <A graphic and interesting 
description is related by Mr. Hogg, the eclebrated 
‘Ettrick Shepherd, of the snow-storm in 1794, in 
‘which seventeen shepherds lost their lives, and 
sheep were destroyed by thousands; one thousand 
and eight hundred being found on the beds of the 
Esk alone, after the flood. The difficulties en- 
countered and surmounted are described with the 
greatest interest; and though such severe storms 
occur but seldom, yet the losses are very heavy I 
ordinary bad seasons. 

There can be no doubt that the business of sheep 
husbandry in the United States is destined to in- 
‘crease. ‘The abundance of land well adapted to 
‘it, not less than a favourable climate, strengthens 
the idea, that the multiplication of sheep will equal 
‘at least the increase of our population. With these 
circumstances, well understood, and a rational 
presumption of good profits, the character of the 
| American people renders such a conclusion morally 
‘certain. The views of Judge Beatty, copied from 
‘the American Shepherd, on this subject, with 4 
‘slight modification, are coincident with our own. 
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The returns of the census of 1840, says he, shows|The first persons that made substantial efforts to| Hammond, of Burke County, Va., has over 1000 
that the number of sheep at that time, in the/improve our sheep, were Chancellor Livingston and | principally Merinos. A.B. Hodskins, of Walpole, 
United States, was about 20,000,000. Twice the|General David Humphrey. It was several years|N. H., has 400; about half pure Saxons, and the 
number would probably not furnish more wool/before public opinion responded in their favour.|others Merinos, or crosses of the two. Messrs. 
than would be needed by our population—that is, | However, the impulse given to woolen manufac-| Perkins and Brown, of Akron, Ohio, have 1300, 
two sheep for each individual, if we were to manu-|tures by the war of 1812 not only brought Merino | Saxon, or mixed blooded of the Saxon and Merino. 
facture all our own blankets, carpets, and every|sheep into notice, but as it had previously hap-|E. Kirby, of Jefferson County, N. Y., has 1500 of 
other description of woolen fabrics. The period|pened in England, led to an extravagance of opin-|the best breeds. Jesse Eddington, of Virginia, 
js not very distant when this will be done, with/ion in regard to their value, which proved ruinous|has 3000, descended from Gen. Humphrey’s stock 
the exception of some very fine goods. Upon this|to individuals who engaged in the speculation, and |and others equally good. Samuel Grant, of Wal- 
hypothesis, with the above population, 100,000,000 brought the business into disgrace. Instances oc- pole, N. H., has between 800 and 900. Stephen 
pounds of wool would be required for home con-|curred in the few years subsequent to that war, |Sibley, of Hopkinton, N. H., has 300 of the Sax- 
sumption. And, should our population increase | when choice selections of these animals were sold,jon breed. It would appear superfluous to swell 
for forty years, as it has increased hitherto at a|ranging from five hundred to fifteen hundred dol-|this list were we able to do it. In Illinois there 
compound ratio of three per cent. each year, we|lars each. were said to be 30,000 in 1849. In Vermont 
shall have in 1890 a population of about 60,000,-| The following account of Gen. Humphrey's agen-|they are numerous. Messrs. M. and A. L. Bing- 
000, and shall then need 300,000,000 pounds of|cy in causing Merino sheep to be brought into the|ham have about 2000; Mr. S. W. Jewett there, is 
wool each year. IPf the average yield of wool for| United States is from Mr. Wm. Jarvis, also a very | well known for his interest in them. 
each sheep be two and a half pounds, we shall at|efficient and extensive operator in the same philan-| It is said in the American Shepherd that there 
that date, about forty years hence, have in this|thropic enterprise. In 1801,Gen. Humphrey being} are Saxon flocks of sheep in Connecticut and New 
country 120,000,000 sheep. Sheep husbandry |then Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Spain,| Hampshire which rival some of the best German ; 
hence presents to the attention of the American|purchased two hundred of these sheep in that}and that there are Merinos in most of the New 
farmer, a source of wealth not now perhaps deemed |country, and shipped them for their place of desti-|England States, whose fleeces surpass in weight 
practicable. nation. They arrived in the spring of 1802. It}and fineness those of Spain at the present day, and 
Anterior to the present century, in many dis-|seems to have been a custom at the Spanish court, |equal the far-famed Rambouillets of France. The 
tricts of our country, each farmer had a little|when a foreign minister was recalled, on taking|State of New York has within her borders more 
flock, it may have been two or three sheep for/leave, a present was made to him of five or ten|than one quarter of all the sheep in the Union ; 
each individual in the family. This number about] bars of gold, each bar weighing a pound or there-|and in the aggregate, the wool of her flocks is un- 
furnished wool for domestic use, and the manufie-|abouts. But as the law of his own country forbids|surpassed by that of any other State. The State 
ture of it, by hand, occupation in the autuwn|any minister taking presents from a foreign govern-|of Pennsylvania, although she has fewer sheep by 
months, for one or two of the female membzrs of| ment, he declined this overture and suggested to|far than her soil is capable of supporting, yet on 
the family. the Spanish minister, that royal license be granted|her western borders, especially in the county of 
Those living who recollect the perpetual whizzing|to take out of the kingdom two hundred Merino} Washington, she has flocks rarely equalled. Ohio, 
of the wheel and the clatter of the shuttle through-|sheep which would be a great gratification to him.|too, is advanced in the wool culture, and her flocks 
out the day in most farm-houses fifty years ago,|'This the Spanish Minister stated could not be done,|are of a superior quality; and many of the west- 
cannot but be impressed with the changes that)but intimated to the General that if he wishegpto|ern prairies are being filled up with thousands and 
have been wrought in rural life, by the invention|take them out, no obstruction should be thrown in|tens of thousands of these useful animals. 
of machinery and the application of steam and/his way. The sheep were accordingly procured,| A few facts respecting sheep husbandry in South 
water-power to the purposes of spinning and weay-|and forwarded as already stated. America cannot fail of being interesting. They 
ing. It is not easy to tell whether the change, on} To give an idea of the progress of sheep hus-|were given to the Albany Cultivator by one of its 
the whole, has added to or taken from, the aggre-|bandry in the United States, we will here mention |intelligent correspondents. The fertile pampas, 
gate of family content and happiness of the hus-|a few of the flocks, the existence of which has|says he, in the interior of South America, have 
bandman. The homestead is now ordinarily as|casually come to our knowledge, the natural pre-|long been celebrated for the immense herds of 
silent as the mansion of the dead; much the same|sumption, however, is that this knowledge has not |cattle and horses reared uponthem. So abundant 
excepting Monday, on the other days of the week|extended to a tenth part of what may be found in|are they, and so easily reared, that they are slaugh- 
asou Sunday. In the days of our grandmothers, | different parts of the country, our attention never|tered in many places for their skins and tallow 
it was all life and animation and commotion. Then) having been especially called tothe subject. Doubt-|alone. Sheep, too, of the native breed, with coarse, 
there may have been no occasion to destroy the | less, too, larger flocks exist than many here named; | hairy wool, have been so plentiful that their car- 
rats by poison; for the noise of these domestic|and that hundreds of individuals skilfully and|cases were used for fuel in burning brick. The 
manufacturing implements must have driven them|successfully engaged in this branch of rural in-|expense of transportation and the absence of tim- 
far from the premises. Then, too the incessant|dustry are unknown to us. The design of our pre-|ber and salt for barreling alone prevent us from the 
buzzing of the spindle must have rendered lullabies|sent labour is simply to call public attention to one |competition of their meat in our own parts. The 
unnecessary to keep the babies in quiet; and, even|of the great branches of rural wealth. It may be|attention of agriculturists there has been of late 
the flies, if they happened to light on the periphery |supposed that the few facts here collected will ef-| years turned to improving their stocks of sheep by 
of this hand-machine for stocking yarn, were in| fect that purpose. large importations of Saxony from this country 
danger of being thrown off and having their necks| Among the prominent sheep owners of our coun-|and from Europe. An English gentleman began 
broken. We remember them well; and notwith-|try is Judge Beatty, of Kentucky, to whom allu-|the business with a stock of 60 Saxony rams and 
standin we rejoice in much of the progress which|sion has already been made. It is understood he |300 ewes, and in the year 1835 he had increased 
characterises the present age, it gives us pleasure|/has about 1000. The Hon. William Jarvis ofthe number to 45,000, and the grade was nearly 
how and then to take a retrospective glance upon| Vermont has 160 pure Merinos, 100 pure Saxons, |increased to full blood. In 1837 he had 90,000, 
scenes gone by. and 750 crossed between the two. Wm. Brownlee|and intended to keep on until he numbered 200,- 
The scattering or small flocks of sheep kept in|}of Washington County, Pennsylvania, has about|000, which he has doubtless attained before this 
this country, prior to the present century, by far-|3500; one half kept in his own county, and the|time. Others were copying his example, until the 
mers for their own family use, were susceptible of|other half in Iowa. Charles B. Smith of Wol-|business bids fairly to outstrip that of cattle in a 
great improvement. The object from the wool|cottville, Conn., has over 300 pure-blooded Saxons. | few years. 
then was to keep the body warm, and not to make| John Johnson, of Geneva, N. Y., has nearly 1000} The facts here collected on sheep husbandry, 
fine fabrics. Perhaps, had we never been taught|of the best breeds. Messrs. Hull and Tilden, of|and particularly on the most obvious varieties in 
the difference between fine and coarse wool, we| Lebanon, N. Y., have 1100. Joseph Barnum, of|the sheep family, are not designed to supersede 
should have been as well satisfied with the latter|Shoreham, Vermont, shears over 600. Charles|complete and elaborate treatises on the subject, 
as we now are with the former. Refinement of|Colt, of Genesee, N. Y., has 250 full-blooded Sax-|needed by every person devoted to this branch of 
taste in this matter, as well as in many others,{ons. Samuel Whitman, of West Hartford, Conn.,|rural economy. No one can reflect on the in- 
may not have added to the amount of human hap-|has 275. Mark R. Cockrill, of Nashville, Tenn.,|fluences which produce these varieties both in the 
piuess. No canons can settle such questions with|has about 1500; two-thirds fine-wooled sheep, and |form and habits of the animal, and in the quality 
any certainty. They are incidents belonging to|the others long-wooled, or mutton sheep. T.C.|of the wool, without being assured that the im- 
human society, about which different persons vary | Peters, of Genesee County, N. Y., has 600; and | provement of it, almost to his own satisfaction, lies 
in opiniou; yet, all must in a measure yield assent|D. B. Haight, of Dutchess County in that State! 


'in the power of every person engaged in the care 
to them, or if not assent, submit to their dominion.|has 250 Saxons and 30 South Downs. Talbot | of sheep. The same principles apply to the im- 
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The Annual Report of the Board of Managers| sixty miles, to participate in the benefits of the 
of the Associution of Friends, for the Free In-| school. 


provement of sheep that apply to improvement in 
all animals; horned cattle, horses, and swine., The 
few facts, also, here given, it is to be hoped, will 
call the attention of many farmers to a department 
of productive industry congenial with their habits 
and within the range of their general operations, 
but as yet not so generally understood and appre- 
ciated by them as it should be. The facts, more- 
over, relating to the varieties found in the sheep 
tribe lead to a train of philosophical] reflections 
and investigations well calculated to promote gene- 
ral mental development and literary taste, a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, especially with 
persons not enjoying the most liberal advantages 
for education. 

Had this article not already exceeded the limits 
intended for it, a number of anecdotes might be 
introduced iliustrating in an interesting manner 
the character of the sheep. As deficient as this 
animal is ordinarily supposed to be in mental en- 
dowment, it is well understood that in a few parti- 
culars such an opinion is quite erroneous. Cosset 
sheep may be trained to a variety of useful pur- 
poses. In large dairy establishments they are used 
for churning, far more advantageously than dogs, 
and at an hundredth part the expense of horse- 
power. The cost of keeping a few such sheep for 
churning would be but a mere trifle, and the yield 
of wool would be nearly the same as though they 
were not thus employed. Butchers, too, and other 
persons constantly receiving strange sheep, can 
place them under the care of an old cosset ram 
with as little liability for their being lost in stray- 
ing away or suffering for want of feed, as though 
they were under the guidance of a shepherd. He, 
of course, is perfectly familiar with the good feed- 
ing ground and every avenue that leads toit. The 
strange sheep quickly find out his qualifications to 
be their leader, and will closely follow wherever 
he may go. Were he to go a mile, and in fifteen 
minutes to start back to the spot just left, they 
would all follow him. Were he thus to move from 
place to place ten or twenty times in a day, not 
one of them would be seen far in the rear. Were 
he to leap over a high fence, they would attempt 
the same; and if any were so unskilled in such 
feats of locomotion, as to fall back ten times on 
the ground, they would persevere till it was accom- 
plished. Or if he were to scale a high wall, the 
whole flock would be in his wake instantly, not 
regarding the danger of broken legs. And at the 
close of the day all would collect around him for 
a night of repose. 

The acuteness of the sheep’s ear, says the Et- 
trick Shepherd, surpasses all things in nature that 
I know of. A ewe will distinguish her own 
lamb’s bleat among a thousand, all braying at the 
same time. Besides, the distinguishment of voice 
is perfectly reciprocal between the ewe and the 
lamb, who, amid the deafening sound, run to meet 
one another. There are few things that have ever 
amused me more than a sheep-shearing, and then 
the sport continues the whole day. We put the 
flock into the fold, set out all the lambs to the hill, 
and then set out the ewes to them as they are 
shorn. ‘The moment that a lamb hears the voice 
of its dam, it rushes from the crowd to mect her, 
but, instead of finding the rough, well-clad, com- 
fortable mamma which it left an hour, or a few 
hours ago, it meets a poor, naked, shivering— 
a most deplorable looking creature. It wheels 
about, and uttering a loud tremulous bleat of 
despair, flies from the frightful vision. The mo- 
ther’s voice arrests its flight—it returns—flies, 
and returns again, generally for ten or a dozen 
times before the reconcilement is fairly made 


up. 

























struction of Adult Coloured Persons. 

The schools were opened on the evening of the 
5th of Tenth month last. As Principal Teacher} 
of each school the same Friend was engaged, as) 
acted in that capacity in the preceding session ; 
with two assistants for the men’s, and four assist- 
ants for the women’s school. Subsequently an 
additional assistant was employed in the men’s 
school. 

The first evening's attendance was 23 men and| 
38 women; and the number of pupils continued) 
to increase, until 114 men and 217 women were} 
registered. 

It is gratifying to report the schools larger than 
for the last two preceding years; the average at-| 
tendance in the men’s school having been 41; and 
in the women’s, about 58; there has been also a 
greater regularity in the attendance of the scho-| 
lars. 

The usual branches of spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography, have been taught, and 
commendable progress in learning has been made 
by some in each school. In spelling and writing 
especially, a few scholars have made striking ad- 
vancement; instances having occurred of some, 
who, entering the schools barely able to distinguish 
the letters, so far progressed during the season, as 
to read in the New Testament, and to write. 

The attention given by many to the instruction 
offered them, and their perseverance and earnest- 
ness more thoroughly to understand the exercises, 
have been interesting and encouraging to the Man- 
agers. 

A set of Pelton’s Outline Maps having been 
procured for the schools, considerable information| 
was gained from the use of them, especially by the} 
men. 

Lectures on different subjects, as Physiology, 
Electricity, Galvanism, and the Steam-Engine, 
have been delivered, and the use of the globe ex- 
plained, as illustrating the form and motion of the 
earth, ete. 

At the close of the evening, portions of the Holy 
Scriptures have been read in both schools, as here- 
tofore; and during the season 200 copies of the 
Moral Almanac, and about 500 of Friends’ Tracts 
have been distributed. 

The Managers have had an oversight of the 
schools by committees appointed monthly. Many 
members of the Association also, and other per- 
sons, have visited the schools, manifesting herein 
an interest, at once pleasing to the scholars and| 
encouraging to those having charge of the concern. 

If there should be any persons ready to con- 
clude, that for this class of our coloured popula- 
tion—those of adult age—but little can be done 
by efforts such as these schools are making, to cul- 
tivate the intellectual faculties, to impart literary 
knowledge, and to enlarge their powers for useful- 
ness, whether in their families, or in the community 
around them, a better acquaintance with the facts 
of the case would quickly dispel th: delusion. For} 
it may be asserted justly, in behalf of this op- 
pressed people, notwithstanding the neglect of 
early mental training, that if their capability of 


One of the men remarked, that he had submit. 
ted to a large pecuniary sacrifice, in leaving a 
land of cruel disabilities to the coloured race, to 
seek a home where the shackles of oppression tte 
measureably broken, and the avenues to learning 
and to social and moral advancement, are in some 
degree open to all, without respect of colour, 

Another man had lived where the means of ae. 
quiring literary knowledge were denied him; he 
obtained a book, however, and resolved to learn 
the alphabet. To use his own words—“ Some. 
body, anybody that knew, must teach me the let. 
ters; white people told me, and perhaps believed 
w, that coloured folks need no learning; but I 
knew better than that.” 

One of the men had persevered in his attend. 
ance at the school, even when feeling disqualified 
by bodily sickness; he was unwilling to stay away 
if he could possibly attend. 

The schools were closed on the 26th of Second 
month last. In the course of remarks made by 
the scholars on this occasion, the older pupils en- 
treated the —— to value their privileges, and 
be true to their best interests. They counselled 
them to read the lives of great men; of those who 
have risen out of obscurity into distinction; doubt. 
less desiring to inculeate the idea, that an ae. 
quaintance with such examples might stimulate to 
that self-exertion and self-reliance, which the col- 
oured man especially needs, if, in the face of man 
obstacles, he would elevate his rank in the scale of 
society. 

Christian morality teaches us to relieve and 
comfort the oppressed, to assuage his griefs, to 
share in his burdens; in short, to cherish that 
fellow-feeling with his sorrows and distresses, which 
should prompt us, as it were, to put our heart in 
his heart's stead. 

As for these our fellow-creatures, for whom we 
are engaged to labour, it may indeed be said, they 
encounter many impediments in the path which 
leads onward to a higher social and moral position. 
And when we view them as they really are, fet- 
tered by ignorance, shut out from the lights of 
learning and science by prejudice, forbidden the 
fields of honourable labour and free competition 
by the jealousy of their brethren of a paler skin, 
do they not, indeed, call upon us to commiserate 
their condition; do they not prefer against their 
fellow-creatures, more highly favoured of their 
Heavenly Father’s bounty, a claim on their sym- 
pathy and christian regard, which reaches the 
heart in that familiar but touching appeal, “ Am I 
not a man and a brother?” 

May the fricnds of the concern be encouraged 
to continue a liberal support to this unobtrusive 
work of benevolence. ‘Lhe field is ample, and he 
who labours therein in the spirit of a Christian 
philanthropy, may expect to find his reward. 

The Managers close their report with repeating 
the desire expressed by the scholars, that the 
schools may be opened again on the return of au- 
tumn ; and that the Association may continue their 
efforts from year to year, so long as a coloured 
man lives to be benefited by them. 





improvement is in any good degree commensurate 
with their ardent desire for knowledge, then the 
question of benefits that would accrue to them 
from cfforts of this kind, should be put forever to 
rest. 

The eagerness for knowledge of some of this 
class, is strikingly manifested in their efforts and| 
sacrifices to obtain it. 

One woman, in attendance during the past sea- 
son, had removed to the city from a distance of 


| 
| 
i 


SamuEL Woorman, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Third month, 1858. 


saaiceiilplibtieinine 

Rare Flies in the County of Banff—A_ rare 
species of flies have just been discovered in Banff. 
‘They belong to a class of insects popularly known 
as sun-flies, from the fact that the female possesses 
posteriorly an instrument by which she perforates 
or rather saws holes in trees, into which she drops 
her eggs. From this it will be seen that the larve 
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are woodfeeders. In this country they are by no|though he was invariably bent against hypocrisy | cheerful countenance, ‘I am easy! I am easy!’ and 


means numerous, and it is well that they are not, 
or our forests would shortly disappear, for in places 
where they abound—such as in Norway—they will 
destroy hundreds of thousands of trees in a season. 
It is only the growing and not the dead wood that 
they attack. ‘The young grubs as soon as they 
emerge from the egg, cut their way right into the 
heart of the solid timber, and then gnaw and bore 
away in every possible and conceivable direction. 
By this means the tree is either killed or so injured 
that ultimately it pines and dies. The fly itself 
has no English name, but it is known to entomolo- 
gists by the term of Sirex Juvencus. It is a very 
rare species with us. They were found in a piece 
of a fir-tree which was being cut up for firewood. 
a 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JOHN EVANS. 

(Continued from page 285.) 

In the year 1740, he again visited Friends to 
the north and east, and from this time, he appears 
searcely ever to have let a year pass, without attend- 
ing several of the neighbouring General Meetings, 
—Yearly Meetings of worship, as they were often 
called. On his longer journeys his cousin Evan 
was his most frequent companion; but in going 
to attend these Yearly Meetings, he appears to have 
been sometimes alone; at others he was favoured 
with the good company of Robert Jordan, Thomas 
Chalkley, John Churchman, John Griffith, Jacob 
Howell, Abraham Farrington, and others, some- 
times one and sometimes several being with him. 
These meetings, to which many of other societies 
were drawn by curiosity and love of hearing 
preaching, appear often to have been eminently 


favoured, and to have tended, to the awakening of | 


the unconverted, as also to spread a knowledge of 
our principles. 

The memorial of John Evans continues: “ He 
travelled through most of the northern colonies in 
the service of Truth, and this province repeatedly ; 


much of his time was spent in attending General | 


Meetings, funerals, and other public occasions, 
particularly the adjacent meetings after their first 
establishment. Over these he had a tender fa- 


and a [mere] outside show of religion, yet he was 
full of paternal tenderness to the afflicted, weak or 
diffident in spirit. He was ripe in judgment, and 
deep in Divine experience, yet modest and con- 
descending. It was the favoured descendings of 
‘the Father's love, that at times seemed to clothe 
him as with a mantle which gave him an open 
door, and singular interest in the hearts of his 
friends, as well as an ascendancy over the spirits 
of gainsayers and offenders. He was a zealous 
promoter of the weighty service of visiting Friends, 
and was many times engaged therein, and his la- 
bours were remarkably awakening and useful.” 

The last appointment which John Evans received 
in the Yearly Meeting, was in the Ninth month, 
1755, when he was the first named on the com- 
mittee to visit subordinate meetings. It was a 
time of great trial in the church. The Society of 
Friends were assailed from within, and from with- 
out. Many concerned Friends were anxious that 
all who had a right of membership with them, 
should withdraw from the assembly, in which it 
seemed almost impossible to remain, and consist- 
ently to uphold the testimonies of Truth. Diver- 
sity of views prevailed on various accounts; many 
meetings had become small and weak, through the 
decease, and removal to other places of valuable 
| Friends, and wise counsel, was needed in many 
parts. A committee was appointed to pay a gene- 
ral visit, and Samuel Fothergill, on his expressing 
‘his willingness to join in the labour, was added 
thereto. 








this committee, we have little account. John 
Churchman describes his visit in Jersey with him, 
in the Tenth month, and also his accompanying 
him to Philadelphia, to labour with the assembly 
against voting supplies to the king for carrying on 
war. Wherever he went, his labours were fervent, 
\such as became a minister of the gospel, who was 
| conscious that his day’s work was nearly over. Some- 
time in the early part of 1756, although then in 
health, feeling assured that the time of his departure 
‘drew nigh, he told a Friend he should not survive one 
|year. The Friend expressing his surprise that he was 
So positive about it, he made no further remark than 
“see what will follow.” His friends say, “ In his 
public testimonies, he repeatedly said he had but 
an inch of time to treat with us. This he did with 













therly care as a good shepherd, taking heed to the |such fervency of heart and sincere tears, as ought 
flock. The great SuePuERD of Israel blessed his never to be forgotten by us. In the first part of 
labours with some success, and afforded him at his illness, he went to some meetings, one of which 
times great satisfaction and comfort. Of late years! 


the prospect varied, the removal of many eminent 


pillars, and the too real and visible declension of| 


the chureh, frequently made sorrow and deep la- 
mentations his portion. 
addressed the youth with a fervency of love and 
zeal that they would come to know God for them 
selve-, bow their necks to the yoke, and lay their 
shoulders to the work? How often hath he said 
it would be as marrow to his bones to see them 
remember their Creator in the days of their youth ? 
Indeed he had no greater joy than to see ‘ Israel 
blossom and bud, and fill the face of the world 
with fruit.’ Thus conducted, he became honour- 
able and esteemed amongst men of all ranks and 


professions, and his testimony was generally accept- | 


able to them.” 


“In the support of our christian discipline, he 
was zealous, active and unwearied. His testimo- 


Oh! how often hath he} 


| was large, and he was favoured with strength to 
|Speak in a moving, instructive manner to the youth, 
|for whom his soul yearned beyond expression.” 
At times he had to pass through inward con- 
flicts, and John Pemberton informs us that he and 
Daniel Stanton visiting him a few days before he 
died, found him “low, dejected and distressed.”’ 
\John adds, “This should excite alarming consid- 
‘erations in some of us, who are conscious how 
vastly deficient we are of the attainments which he 
jhad experienced ; yet alas! I must confess we lay 
‘it too little to heart.” These seasons of proving 
were not often permitted to distress him, and were 
‘soon allayed. His memorial continues: “ His dis- 
‘order was slow and tedious, wherein he was fa- 





‘voured with the enjoyment of his understanding 
almost to the last. Although he was at certain 
seasons deeply concerned on account of the gloomi- 
ness of the times in religious and civil respects, yet 





desired her to be easy also. Indeed it appeared 
‘the Lord strengthened him on the bed of languish- 
ing, and made all his bed in his sickness.’ Thus 
having served God in his generation, he fell asleep 
the 23d day of the Ninth month, 1756, aged 67 
years. Having, we hope and firmly believe, shaken 
himself from the dust, put on his beautiful gar- 
ments, and entered the wedding chamber, to meet 
the bridegroom of his soul, ol enjoy the reward 
of all his faithful labours.” 

The Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania, &c., was 
in session in Burlington, at the time of his death, 
and its conclusion, according to John Pemberton, 
was rather hastened, that Friends might have the 
opportunity of attending the burial. Thomas 
Ganthrop, with many others, were present, and it 
proved a solemn time. 


MARY SMITH. 


Mary Smith, the wife of Daniel, an elder of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting, deceased Tenth mo. 
24th, 1756. 


JERVIS PHARON, 


Jervis Pharon was an elder of Little Egg-Har- 
hour Meeting. He lived to a very advanced age, 
being, whilst health and memory were granted him, 
“zealously concerned for the honour of Truth, and 
exemplary in his conversation.” Although his 
faculties were impaired towards his close, and he 
“ not so bright as formerly,” yet his integrity to the 
Truth appeared unlessened, and he died in unity 


Of the travels of John Evans, as a member of} with his Friends, First mo. 18th, 1756, 


(To be continued.) 





The Atlantic Telegraph Cable—The prepara- 
tions for a second attempt to lay the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable are progressing in England, four 
hundred additional miles of the cable having just 
been completed, and three hundred more for casual- 
ties having been ordered, making, in all, about 
three thousand miles of cable. ‘The great doubt 
always expressed by scientific electricians, has been 
whether the magnetic current could be relied upon 
for working the line through such a length of cable. 
Mr. Whitehouse has been making experiments in 
the coiled cable to test this matter, but though 
great confidence is expressed in the result, the ex- 
periments themselves do not relieve the subject of 
doubt. The sending of messages through a cable 
2200 miles long, coiled up together in one mass, is 
a different thing from what it will be, extended 
across the ocean. Yet, under this most favourable 
condition of things, Mr. Whitehouse was able only 
to send through, five words per minute, with a hope 
that he would finally reach eight words in that 
time. Five words per minute amount to but three 
hundred per hour, an operation so slow as to defeat 
any fair expectations of great profit to the stock- 
holders, unless the prices of telegraphing are made 
correspondingly high. Yet this working capacity, 
the London Times says, “is such an improvement 
in the rate of transmission as not many ventured to 
anticipate who saw the cable worked for the first 
time last summer.” Lest this fact might alarm 
capitalists, it adds that, though the accommoda- 
tions of the business between the two countries will 
be too slow at this rate, yet “if this line is sub- 
merged this summer, it will follow, as a matter of 
course, that three or four others must be laid as 
well, and there seems no reason why, if one can be 


nies in meetings of worship preceding the business, |in general he possessed a very uncommon degree] aid down, there should not be as many telegraphs 
were wisely adapted to produce unanimity, and a of calmness and serenity of mind, with perfect re-|under the Atlantic as there are now under the 


solemn, sweet harmony of spirit. 


He had a happy 


! 


signation to the will of God 


, whether life or death | channel.” The operations to lay the cable will 


talent in proposing expedients in difficult eases of|should be his portion. The day of his departure, commence in June. The line will be joined and 
discipline, which seldom failed of succeeding. Al-| observing his wife inconsolable, he told her with allaid from the centre of the ocean, the Niagara 
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taking her end to England, the Agamemnon con- 
veying hers to America. Communication by elec- 


tric signal will, of course, if the wire holds, be kept 


up between the two vessels the whole way. Fifty 
miles of the cable laid last year have been reco- 
vered by under-running, the remainder, 330 miles, 
broke off and is lost forever. 


enteplaandeiin 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 


In the beginning God created all things good. 
Inherently and immutably good himself, every pro- 
duction of his must necessarily be so, according to 
the several kinds wherein he created them. As 
man was wholly made by him, he must have been 
made wholly good; his nature clear of all impur- 
ity, and free from all defect and disorder. His 
faculties were not imperfect, but limited to their 
proper sphere, and every part of his composition 
constituted in its due rectitude: the body placed in 
subservience to his rational spirit or soul, as to the 
more noble and excellent, and therefore the supe- 
rior part, made for immortality, and in subjection 
only to the guidance of its Creator. ; 

The human faculties or powers of capacity must 
then be clear, unprejudiced, and fit to receive im- 
pressions, yet void of any but those of immediate 
sense. Man, merely as man, could not originally 
bring any real knowledge into the world with him. 
That must either be immediately communicated to 
him by his Maker, or afterwards acquired by him- 
self, through observation and experience. The 
latter required time to effect; and as it was re- 
quisite to his situation, that he should be imme- 
diately endued with such an understanding of him- 
self and his Creator, as related to his present duty 
and affected his felicity, he certainly was, by Di- 
vine wisdom and goodness, timely furnished with it. 

Man must not only then be supplied with a due 
degree of light and understanding, but he must 
also be empowered to act up to it, else his know- 
ledge would have been afforded him in vain. Yet, 
though he certainly was thus empowered, the se- 
quel manifested he was placed in a state of pro- 
bation, otherwise he could never have been guilty 
of the least failure; for his Maker being essen- 
tially and unchangeably good, must have fixed 
him in a state of immutable virtue and goodness, 
had he determined to fix him at all. 

As the omniscient Creator most certainly fore- 
saw what a subtle adversary man would have to 
encounter, he as surely furnished him with means 
sufficient to discover his snares, and resist his as- 
saults. If Satan was suffered to use his subtlety 
and influence to deceive him, doubtless he was not 
only warned, but also endued with a sufficiency of 
Divine light and influence to withstand his attempts, 
as he kept duly upon his watch. 

Nothing but the Divine nature can enable any 
intelligent creature to resist temptation, and act up 
to the divine will. If, therefore, any created being 
is required to keep up thereunto, it must be assisted 
by divine power so to do. God created man fora 
purpose of his own glory. To glorify God, and to 
partake of his glory, man must walk in obedience 
to his will. Man could neither infallibly know his 
will, nor constantly perform it, merely by the 
strength of his own faculties; he must therefore, 


necessarily, have been assisted by the Spirit of 


God, to enable him to perform his will, and so to 
obey him as to glorify him, and enjoy a blessed in- 
heritance in him; otherwise, the end of man’s 
creation could not be answered. Hence it is con- 
cluded, the first man Adam was made a living soul 
by the inspiration of the second Adam, Christ, 
who is a quickening spirit ; for “‘ That was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and 



























image of his goodness, 
denotes the spirit of the eternal Son of God him- 
self, and evidently concurs with those parts of the 
New Testament which declare him to be the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God, the true light, and 
life of men, the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the image of the invisible God. (1 Cor. i. 24; 
Col. i. 15; John i. 4, 9; 2 Cor. iv. 4.) 
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45,46.) That is, Adam was first created a natu- 
ral man, and then rendered a spiritual one by the 
quickening power of the Spirit of Christ, which is 
the true life, and proper element for immortal spi- 
rits to live and move in. 

Thus the parents of mankind, in their original 
uncorrupted state, being fit temples for the Holy 
Ghost to dwell in, were, as well as the sanctified in 
Christ afterwards, partakers of the divine nature, 
(1 Pet. i. 4,) by the internal quickening of divine 
life. The author of the book of Wisdom observes, 
that wisdom in all ages, and certainly in the first 
and purest, entercth holy souls; which wisdom he 
describes to be the breath of the power of God, a 
pure influence flowing from the glory of the Al- 
mighty, the brightness of the everlasting light, the 
unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the 
(Wis. vii.) This clearly 


It was undoubtedly in the light of this pure in- 


fluence that Adam had such an intuitive discern- 
ing of the creation, as enabled him to give names 
to them according to their several natures. 
we read, “The Lord God formed every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam, to see what he would call them; 
and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof.” 


For 


(Gen. ii. 19.) 
Under this celestial enduement, the sacred im- 


pression of the divine image conspicuously ap- 
peared in the first of mankind. 
God created he them.” 


“Tn the image of 
(Gen. i. 27.) 
Had man kept in faithful obedience to his hea- 


venly guide, and rejected the efforts of the tempter, 


he might undoubtedly, in due time, have been ad- 


vanced to a degree of establishment beyond all 
possibility of falling; but not continuing strictly 


upon his watch, and contrary to the warning be- 


fore given him, turning his attention towards the 
temptation, when alluringly presented, he slipped 
from his proper guard; leaving hold of that spirit 


wherein his life and strength lay, he fell from it, 
and all its advantages, out of the liberty of the 
sons of God, into the bondage of corruption: a 
sure introduction to misery. For as holiness and 
happiness are inseparably united, so sin and mis- 
ery are indivisibly connected. 

To suppose that the Almighty Author of all 
good, originally subjected man under a moral ne- 
cessity to transgress upon the appearance of temp- 
tation, is an imagination too injurious to the divine 
character to be admitted. Our first parents were 
unquestionably enabled by their Maker to abide in 
due watchfulness, which would have entitled them 
to preservation; their defection from which was 
certainly not of him, but of themselves. Had 
their lapse been through his will, or intentional dis- 
position of circumstances, so that it must inevitably 
follow, he could not consistently have sentenced 
them to punishment for it; because, in so doing, 
they performed his will, which could not be a sin 
against him. 

A dangerous fondness to become knowing in 
things hurtful and no way necessary, scems to have 
had an early entrance into the human mind. “ In 
the day ye eat, your eyes shall be opened, and ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” (Gen. 
iii. 5.) By the suggestion of this flattering false- 
hood, Eve was deceived. Kuowing nothing but 
good, she might have remained happy; but ex- 








afterward that which is spiritual.” (1 Cor. xv.|periencing evil, she became otherwise. This knoy. 


ledge is as opposite to that of the divine wisdom 
as , i is to light. It is certain the Omni. 
scient knows both good and evil, but he knows the 
first by immutable possession and perfect enjoy. 
ment, and the last he beholds with abhorrenee, in 
eternal opposition to, and infinite distance fro 
the purity of his nature. With sinful man the 
case is reverse; evil having immediate possession of 
him, and good being out of his reach, without dj. 
vine mercy, he must be completely wretched. This 
is the necessary consequence of that boasted knoy. 
ledge of the world, which men acquire by tasti 
the pernicious and poisonous sweets of temptation, 

The consequences of this primary lapse were 
immediately affecting to the actual transgressors, 
and remotely to all their posterity. 1. They lost 
the bright impression of the divine image, and the 
felicity attending it. Forfeiting the immediate in. 
dwelling and pure influence of God’s Holy Spirit, 
they lost that divine similitude, wherein they had 
enjoyed internal light, life, love, goodness, right. 
eousness, holiness and happiness. That omni- 
present spirit of power, truth, and virtue, which in 
their original state had been their comforter, dis- 
united from them through transgression, now be- 
came their accuser and convictor. 2. Lapsing 
from under due and constant subjection to the 
mind and spirit of his Creator, the will of man 
separated from the will of God, and became self- 
will. Self-love in man was originally and pro- 
perly placed in subservience to the love of his 
Maker, who being in all respects justly supreme, 
had, whilst man stood in cheerful obedience, the 
supremacy in his affection; but by his undutiful 
self-gratification, and letting in the suggestion of 
the tempter, his chief love turned from his Maker 
to himself. Thus, probably, inordinate self-love 
and self-will originated in man, and they always 
stand in a will separate from the will of God, and 
a spirit contrary to his Holy Spirit. This mental 
separation opened an easy road of access for the 
evil spirit to influence the human mind towards ex- 
terior objects, and rendered them the subjects of 
temptation. By giving way to carnal inclinations, 
man became carnally minded ; and “ to be carnal- 
ly minded is death.” (Rom. viii. 6.) 

When the Sovereign Legislator first added a 
positive law to Adam, he predenounced immediate 
death upon him in case of his transgression; “in 
the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.” (Gen. ii. 17.) This seems to imply a much 
deeper and more important meaning than what 
relates to the body; a meaning more immediately 
affecting to the rational soul; the privation of a 
life which before transgression it happily enjoyed, 
and which, by disobedience, it must certainly lose. 
What then is the proper life of the soul, and what 
is the death of that which must forever exist! 
Merely to be, cannot be the life intended. It 
must be, to live in that life which immutably exists 
only in the divine nature, and which is not to be 
enjoyed but by partaking of the divine nature, the 
spirit of him who is the life, and our life; that life 
the Evangelist declares to be the true light of 
men. (2 Pet. i. 4; John xiv. 6; Col. iii. 4; 
John i. 4.) 

This supernatural, spiritual, heavenly power and 
virtue of the great Illuminator and Quickener, 1s 
the true life of the immortal spirit of man; an 
the total want and deprivation thereof, is its death. 
Turning from this to embrace temptation, our first 
parents did surely, in the day of transgression, 
deviate from, and die in spirit to that divine life 
by which they had been quickened. For, it is the 
spirit that quickeneth or giveth life ; (John vi. 63; 
2 Cor, iii. 6;) and when life departs, death ensues 
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of course. As the body dies when deprived of its|tend to some of our good. So God Almighty belin their distress, and the refusal of 


animal life, so the soul is left in a state of spiritual 
death, when that which is its proper life departs 
from it; saving this difference, that the deceased 
body remains wholly insensible ; but the soul, in 
the full state of its death, still exists under the un- 
avoidable sense of its guilt and misery. Thus, 
according to Wisdom, man found death in the er- 
ror of his life. (Wisdom i. 12,13.) “For God 
made not death, neither hath he pleasure in the 


destruction of the living’”’-—but, “‘ through envy of 


the devil came death into the world.’ 


(Wisdom 
ii, 24.) 


(To be continued.) 
a 
For “ The Friend.” 
Sympathy with the Afflicted. 
In consequence of the king’s proclamation in the 
beginning of the year 1660, warrants were issued 


to the constables in Westmoreland to put a stop to 


the meetings of Quakers, Sectaries and other dis- 


affected persons in any secret or unusual place, as 


they would avoid the penalties imposed by law 
upon them. Friends could not conscientiously de- 
sert their religious meetings to escape those penal- 
ties, and one hundred and sixteen were soon impri- 
soned at Appleby and Kendal, some of them de- 
nied even the common privileges granted to felons. 
Stephen Hubbersty being one of the number con- 


fined at Kendal, wrote a letter to his beloved 


friend Francis Howgill, in which he shows the sin- 
cere regard and esteem which Friends felt for one 
another under the persecutions which they endured, 


and also their innocency and constancy for the 


Truth. 


























with us, and keep us torever! amen. And let thy 
prayers be to God for us, that we may be preserved 
if harder trials come. So, dear Francis, farewell, 
whom I much honour in the Lord. 
“Thy loving and dear friend, 
“STEPHEN HuUBBERSTY.” 

At Appleby, Friends endured cruelties, which no 
christian government at this day would suffer to be 
inflicted upon the most abandoued criminals; and 


worshipping their Almighty Creator. ‘The stench 
from the felons’ dungeon below them, and the im- 
practicability of keeping their own cell clean, ren- 
dered the air very impure and offensive, particu- 
larly when the grate and out-door were closed, 
which was often done by the cruel jailor, to keep 
their friends from supplying them with food and 
water. Having no fire, they suffered with cold in 
the winter, and for want of proper ventilation, with 
the heat of summer, at times as if they would be 
smothered ; and with many other privations and 
hardships, which drew Friends who were at liberty, 


the abuses he met with in one of his visits of sym- 
pathy. One day “the jailer came down to the jail 
in the afternoon, to let out one of the felons to beg 
in the town, who, it seems, knowing some of us to 
be on the stairs, hastily pulled to him the outer 
door, and locked it. About two hours after, he 
came to let the prisoner into the jail again, and 
when the door was open, I came down, thinking to 
go peaceably away; and then he asked me what 1 
had to do there; I said I came to see my friends. 
Then he locked me in, and fell in a rage, and beat 


“My dear and well-beloved friend and brother|me bloodily with the keys about my head and face, 


in the Lord :—My dear and everlasting love in the 
Lord Jesus Christ is unto thee, and to our brethren, 
and knowing assuredly that thou arta pillar in the 
church of our God, whereof Christ Jesus is the 
Head, who is the head of principalities and pow- 
ers, and who is our Head, God blessed forever, 
amen; to whom we and the saints owe subjection 
in all things, who is become our exceeding great 
reward, and eternal portion forever. Dearly doth 
my soul salute thee, and embrace thee in the Spi- 
it of life, and in God’s holy covenant, i whach 
the faithful are united and jouned firmly together 
inthis day of trial and sufferings, which is come 
upon many to try their faith and patience, and 
who will stand by the Lord in the day of trial and 
sufferings, and who will not. And this we are as- 
sured, and that from the Lord, that we are inno- 
cent and harmless as lambs, and had no such thing 
in our heart, for which they seem to accuse us, and 


| for which we thus suffer, and are haled to prison 
, and persecuted. 


O Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. We are clear, God knows, and redeemed 
out of wars, and that for which they pretend to 
lay this heavy yoke and bondage upon us, though 
we are free in the Lord, and we know that we are 


and bruised me till blood came forth at my mouth, 
until the string broke. He broke my head and 
jolled me several times against the wall; and when 
he had done so, I bid him see how he had bloodied 
me. He answered, Rogue, I shall blood thee. 
Then he gathered up the keys, and struck me 
again with the keys, and jolled me to and fro. I 
would have gone my way, but he thrust me vio- 
lently back, locked the door, and kept me there 
until after nine o’clock at night. Afterwards he 
boasted how he did beat me till the keys flew 
about my ears, and he intended to go down again; 
and said what he had done was but earnest, and 
he would give me more. His wife privately hear- 
ing him say so, and the intent of his further cruel- 
ty, followed him; and when he had opened the 
door, he called on me, and I came down, and he 
took me by the throat, and bringing a cudgel with 
him, fell desperately to beating me with it. Then 
his wife stepped in, and got fast hold of him, and 
so I went forth; and he fell beating his wife in 
much cruelty and rage; and two men of the town 
secing him, they came to help her, and to entreat 
or hold him; and he locked them all within the 
jail-door, and kept them till almost four o’clock in 





delivered from the evil to come, though we suffer. |the morning.” —1656, 


Friends hereaway are pretty well generally, as far 


‘To be treated in this cruel manner for showing 


all for the harmless performance of the duty of| 


to visit them. John Spooner gives this account of 


as I know, through great sufferings and spoilings.|sympathy with brethren, who are suffering for the 
The Lord give all patience to persevere unto the| gospel of Christ, is repugnant to the doctrine he 
end, that we may inherit eternal life, and that|held up, when he pronounced thove blessed who 
crown of glory which is in the Lord’s hand for the|should come to Him in prison, and whom he 
faithful; and God give us patience, we knowing called to inherit the kingdom prepared for them 
that in heaven there is laid up a better and more|from the foundation of the world. We have cause 
enduring substance. to be thankful that we are not subject to such vio- 

“Friends of Kendal have been tossed up and/lence, and should be incited by the enjoyment of 


down, and divers taken out of Preston meeting 
and with some of Kendal carried to Appleby. 
fiod’s love is large to us, and I believe we shall 


|our many rights, to fulfil all our christian duties. 
Like those devoted men, we should cherish and 
show sympathy with those who are filling up their 
measure of affliction for the body's sake; and en- 





it may tempt 
ithem to abandon the cause of Truth, dearer to 
jthem than any thing in this world. What would 
avail our zeal for doctrines, if we were the means 
of driving by a wrong spirit and course of action, 
the young people from the Society, and causing 
standard-bearers to faint? 

It would be well for many to inquire whether in 
the course they pursue, they are actuated by the 
‘gospel spirit, which would scek to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to gather the children, and to save 
‘that which may be in danger of being lost. ‘Io 
see the once loving Quakers so at variance, that 
\they hold little intercourse with Yearly Meetings 
that have always maintained the doctrines and 
testimonies of Friends, which they promulgated in 
the beginning, is a mournful picture. Philadelphia 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings have steadily kept to 
the faith of the Society, and have shown no dispo- 
sition to make changes in their discipline, that 
would interfere with any of our christian testimo- 
nies; yet what coldness and resistance are enter- 
tained towards them, by many members of the 
other Yearly Meetings. Is it not founded upon this 
very circumstance, that in maintaining the ancient 
|principles of Friends, they have rejected and testi- 
|fied against sentiments opposed to those principles, 
jand decline to run with the multitude after new 
things, affecting our religious profession and disci- 
pline? And while others are standing aloof, it is 
all-important to the preservation of our strength 
jand stability, in rightly maintaining the truth 
against error, constantly to wait upon the Lord for 
his divine putting forth, and to watch the deceptive 
\insinuations of the evil one, who is seeking to divide 
and scatter us, by setting brother against brother, 
under the unfounded suspicion of leaning towards 
those erroneous opinions, and being likely to fall 
in with them. All have need to keep the watch, 
and to pray, and to remember Peter’s zeal and 
self-confidence, and the error he fell into, after he 
had said to his Lord, “ Although all shall be of- 
\fended, yet will not I.” Satan has many snares 
for the feet of old and young, and it is only in 
deep humility, and a sense of our own weakness, 


that we can safely hope the Lord will deliver us 
from them. 


| 
| 





Zine Paint.—The article known as zine paint, 
of late so extensively brought to public notice, 
illustrates at once the ingenuity shown in devisin 
‘means for remedying an evil, and the difficulty of 
|applying the remedy in opposition to popular cus- 
jtom. White lead is deleterious to health, and 
‘nothing has succeeded in rendering it otherwise. 
Hence attempts were made to find a substitute, 
‘and zinc seems at present the best fitted for this 
office. The manufacture of the white oxide of 
zine is a beautiful example of chemical action. 
| Metallic zine is heated in a furnace to which a cur- 
rent of air is admitted. The zinc vapourizes, the 
vapour passes into a series of chambers, and here 
it collects on the walls as a light downy floculent 
oxide, which is scraped off and removed. When 
ground up with linseed oil, the oxide forms a white 
‘paint, which may be the ground or substance for 
other colours used in house painting. Then comes 
\the rivalry between the two “ whites”—the oxide 
of zine and the carbonate of lead. The chemical 
| virtues of the former are insisted upon, but the ad- 
vocates of the latter have not failed to point out 
qualities, which they assert render it unquestiona- 
ibly the better of the two—especially in drying 
more quickly than the zine white, and having more 








‘body or substance. 


hot start aside like a broken bow, but God give us : joc. The application of zine white 
courage to go through that suffering which he per-|deavour to strengthen their hands. Noue know (to floor cloth painting has been found to be quite 
mits to come upon us, which I hope in time may|when they may need comfort from their brethren | valuable. In this manufacture oil paint is laid on 





thickly, first with a brush, and afterwards through 
the medium of carved blocks. 

Origin of the Mercer Potato—James Waugh, 
of West Greenville, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, 
wants us to say that the potato known as the Mer- 
cer, or Nishenock, was first grown about forty- 
seven years ago, in that county, on Big Nishenock 
Creek, by John Gilkey, who called it the Nishenock 
royal potato, and that it got the name of Mercer 
from Bevan Pearson, who carried a few in his 
saddle-bags to Darby, below Philadelphia, from 
which point they have spread over the United 
States, under the name of Mercers, while from the 
original point they have spread under the other 
name, which has been corrupted into Neshanocks, 
Meshanocks, Chenango, Bone’s potato, and several 
other misnomers.— NV. Y. Tribune. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 5th inst. 

In the House of Commons, D’Israeli’s first resolution, 
declaring it inexpedient to vest the government of India 
in the Crown, has been passed. His second resolution, 
declaring it expedient that the government be confided 
to a Secretary of State, with powers to perform all the 
duties heretofore carried out by the East India Company, 
was also adopted, by a large majority. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough said he con- 
sidered it inexpedient to lay any documents on the table, 
giving an account of the Cawnpore massacre, as they 
were calculated to revive animosities. He also advo- 
cated perfect neutrality by the government in religious 
affairs in India. At the latest dates from that country, 
Sir Colin Campbell remained at Lucknow, but would 
shortly move on Dundola, and then into Rohilcund. 
Kotah had been captured with a great slaughter of the 
“rebels.” In other engagements they are said to have 
suffered heavy losses. The spirit of resistance was how- 
ever still strong in many districts. The country oppo- 
site Benares was much disturbed. The northern pro- 
vinces had been generally disarmed. The British had 
experienced a reverse in the vicinity of Allahabud. 
Nena Sahib had been reinforced by Barally Khan, and 
proposed again to assume the offensive. 

More than two thousand miles of the Atlantic cable 
had been coiled on board the Niagara and Agamemnon. 
The paying-out machinery had been completed, and was 
considered satisfactory. The condition of trade at Man- 
chester was favourable, all descriptions of goods having 
advanced slightly. The Liverpool quotations for bread- 
stuffs were as follows :—Red wheat, 6s. a 6s. 2d. per 70 
lbs.; white wheat, 7s. a 7s. 6d.; corn, 34s. 6d. per 480 
Ibs.; Ohio flour, 22s. 6d. a 248. 6d.; Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, 21s. 6d. a 22s. 6d. per barrel. 

The cotton market was active, with an advance of }d. 
on all qualities. There was an increased demand for 
money in the London market, and the rates of paper 
ranged from 2} to 24 per cent. Consols, 97}. 

In France, the grain crops were looking favourable, 
and the vines promised well. Trade in Paris had slightly 
improved. The government had determined on the re- 
moval of all prefects, sub-prefects, secretaries-general, 
&c., who have attained certain ages, calculated to im- 
pair their administrative powers. The Paris Moniteur 
publishes a decree, ordering 42,000 additional soldiers 
into active service. The Plenipotentiaries have held a 
conference to ratify the boundary between Russia and 
Turkey, and also to consider the claims of Professor 
Morse in Europe for compensation for his telegraphic 
invention. 

Russia has decided to construct three lines of railway 
between the Black and Caspian seas. It is said that 
great numbers of the Polish exiles were availing them- 
selves of the Czar’s amnesty, and returning to their 
country. An imperial ukase imposed a duty of five 
copecks per rouble on all articles of European export 
and import, except sugar. There had been serious risings 
among the serfs in some places, requiring the interposi- 
tion of the military to restore order. 

CHILI, dates to Third mo. Ist have been received. An 
exciting election had just closed, in which party spirit 
ran very high. As far as the returns had been received, 
the government party appeared to be in the majority. 
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The Archbishop of Santiago has issued a pastoral letter, 
in which he complains of the existence of a Protestant 
chapel in Valparaiso. This intolerant act, says the 
Mercurio, has been treated with contempt by the citizens 
of Valparaiso. 

WEST INDIES.—Kingston, Jamaica, dates to the 2d 
have been received. The emigration question occupied 
a large share of public attention. On the 23d ult, a 
meeting of influential citizens was held to consider the 
practicability of inducing fugitives and free negroes from 
our Southern States to settle in Jamaica. Measures were 
adopted to bring the subject before the Legisliture, and 
it was deemed probable that a delegate would be sent to 
the United States to promote the enterprise. Barbadoes 
dates to Fourth mo. 19th, say that the health of the Is- 
land is good. Symptoms of riot prevail extensively 
among the coloured labouring classes, but the vigilance 
of the police and military suppressed any open manifes- 
tations of disorder. All was quiet at Antigua. 

MEXICO.—The latest advices indicate the probable 
early downfall of the Zuloaga government. Zuloaga was 
greatly embarrassed for waut of money, and his forces 
had been defeated by Gen. Viduarri in a hardly contest- 
ed battle. 

UNITED STATES.—T7he Revenue.—Owing to the di- 
minished importations, the receipts into the U. 8. Trea- 
sury fall far short of the expenditures. During last week 
the receipts were only $446,000, which was about one- 
third the amount of the payments. The amount in all 
the depositaries, subject to draft, was $3,422,000. 

Congress.—The proceedings have not been of great in- 
terest. There appears to be a disposition to postpone 
all important subjects till the next session. All mea- 
sures involving the expenditure of much money, will 
have to be postponed on account of the state of the 
Treasury. The two Senators from Minnesota have been 
admitted to their seats. One of them, Gen. Shields, 
after he had been qualified, took sides with the Repub- 
licans. The credentials of the two members elect of the 
House of Representatives from the new State were pre- 
sented, but opposition was made to their reception. 
They were finally referred to the Committee on Elections, 
with instructions to inquire and report as to the rights 
of the claimants to be admitted. The Governor of South 
Carolina has appointed A. P. Hayne, U. S. Senator from 
that State, in place of Josiah L. Evans, deceased. On 
the 17th, the House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion, dismissing Hackney, the door-keeper of the House, 
for official misconduct. 

Kansas.—The election on the adoption or rejection of 
the Leavenworth Constitution was to be held on the 
18th inst. The Free State party are said to be divided 
in regard to it, and the pro-slavery men all opposed to 
its adoption. The result was doubtful, as was also the 
decision of the people in respect to the Lecompton bill, 
with the conditions annexed by Congress. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 404. There were 14 
deaths from violence, and 290 of the whole number were 
natives of the United States. The extent of the destitu- 
tion and vagrancy prevalent in this great city, may be 
inferred from the fact, that during the quarter ending 
Fifth mo. Ist, there were 44,294 persons accommodated 
with lodgings in the station-houses. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 180. 

The Extent of Territory, and variety of climate of the 
United States, is shown by the fact that, last week, in 
certain parts of Texas, the wheat crop was ready for 
reaping, while in the most northern States it was just 
beginning to grow. 

The Mississippi River, up to the 15th inst., had not 
fallen any. The efforts to stop the crevasses above New 
Orleans had been abandoned. The damage done to pro- 
perty by the inundation is counted by millions. On the 
other hand it is hoped that a great extent of worn out 
land will be renovated and fertilized by the alluvium 
deposited by the subsidence of the waters. 

Utah.—An express agent from Camp Scott, with ad- 
vices to Fourth mo. 10th, arrived at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on the 13th inst. He brings the important in- 
telligence that the Mormons had concluded on submis- 
sion to the United States, and that Governor Cummings 
had entered Salt Lake City, on the invitation of Brigham 
Young, and without the protection of a military escort. 
T. L. Kane, of Philadelphia, who had gone with pacific 
overtures to the Mormons, arrived at Salt Lake City, via 
California, on the 25th of Second month. If it be true 
that the Mormon rulers have given up their attitude of 
hostility, it may be owing to Kane’s representations and 
influence with them. As an evidence of the peaceful 
intentions of the Mormons, itis said that large numbers 
of them had already taken their departure for the Sierra 
Nevada, and others were preparing to follow. 

California.—The last arrival at New York, from As- 
pinwall, brought two weeks’ later news from San Fran- 


cisco and $1,615,351 in specie —The California Legisla. 
ture was still in session, and had passed several import. 
ant laws. One of these prohibits the future immigration 
of free negroes to the State, and requires those now there 
to register their names, and take out a license to enable 
them to remain. Another law, which goes into effect 
on the 1st of Sixth month, is intended to securea better 
observance of the first day of the week. It forbids the 
keeping open of any house for business purposes on that 
day, except hotels, restaurants, livery stables and dry 

stores; and it forbids the sale of any goods or merchan. 
dize, save fresh meat, fish or milk, the sale of which 
before 10 a. m., is permitted.—The case of the slave 
Archy, who had been brought into the State by his owner, 
and which has occasioned much litigation, was finally 
terminated on the 14th ult., by the U. S. Commissioner, 
rendering a decision declaring the former slave free from 
his master, and setting him at liberty.—Forest City, in 
Sierra county, had been almost entirely destroyed by fire, 
Loss, about $180,000.—Rich gold diggings have been dis. 
covered in Carson Valley ; a few Mormons still remained 
there, but they were preparing to remove to Salt Lake, 
—The Puget Sound Herald of Third mo. 22d, announces 
the discovery of extensive gold deposits on Frazier and 
Thompson rivers, in British America. The miners were 
getting from $8 to $50 each per day, and their reported 
success had unsettled a large part of the population of 
Vancouver’s Island and vicinity. The people were aban. 
doning their homes and occupations, and flocking to the 
gold districts—Lieut. Ive’s exploring expedition upon 
the Colorado river has found the stream navigable up to 
the mouth of the Rio Virgin, a point far above that ever 
reached by any other explorers.—News from Oregon re- 
ports the small-pox to be making great ravages among 
the Flat-head and Nez Perces Indians, hundreds of each 
tribe having died of the disease. 

The American Tract Society, at its annual meeting ii 
1857, authorized the issue of publications bearing upon 
the moral evils and vices of slavery. The publishing 
committee however did not issue any such tracts, and 
at the annual meeting held last week, in New York, the 
question came up whether the instructions of last year 
should be re-affirmed or rescinded. After an earnest 
and able discussion, the society by a vote of ten to one 
rescinded the instructions. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Nathan Linton, Pa., per J. Walton, $2, 
vol. 31; from Mead Atwater, N. Y., $2, vol. 31, and for 
A. Boon, C. W., $5.07, vols. 30 and 31, and postage, for 
Wm. Wright, C. W., $5.06, vols. 30 and 31, and postage, 
for H. Fuller, Wm. Brownell, $2 each, vol. 31; from 
Jesse Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 31. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch street, on the 25th of Fifth month, 1858, at 
3 o’clock, p.m. M. C. Corr, Sec’y. 
nn 

Diep very suddenly, on the 6th of Third month last, 
JABEZ JENKINS; a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting, in his 66th year. He frequently said 
he counted as one of his greatest blessings a disease, 
which rendered him liable to a very sudden call, as he 
was thereby led to be always on the watch. 

, in Fulton township, Lancaster county, Pa., on 
the morning of the 10th of Fourth mo., 1858, Merrick 
BaLLancg, son of Joseph and Zillah Ballance, in the 24th 
year of his age. By his physician’s advice, he went to 
Florida, in the latter part of the First month, and for 
some time the improvement was such as to inspire hope, 
but towards the last of Third month, his strength failing, 
he set out on his return, feeling anxious to spend his 
last days with his friends. He reached home on the 3i 
of Fourth month, in a very enfeebled state. He revived 
a little for a few days, and conversed cheerfully ; often 
speaking of the great kindness he had received from 
strangers on the way home, and how remarkably he bad 
been enabled to get along, saying he thought it provi- 
dential. In alluding to his illness, he said, ‘I am sat's- 
fied now that I have got home, let it terminate which 
way it may.” 

, on the evening of the 12th ult., at the same 
place, Racuet, wife of Joseph Smedley, in her 72d year. 
This dear Friend bore a suffering illness of some months 
with much patience and resignation; both members of 
Little Britain Particular, and Nottingham and Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ew 


ROLL, PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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